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UNCERTAINTY. 


At Breakfast I am always Late 
For as my Clothes I don, 
I cannot think which of my Socks 
Upon which Foot goes on! 
—Jeremiah Simpson. 
> 
A DREAM AND A PROPHECY. 
“SemIFE is expression. 
| Art is the expression of man’s joy in 
his work. 
Sessa") Life is expression. Life is a movement 
outward, an unfolding, a development. Think 
this out for yourself, beginning with the germ, 
and behold how all things that grow develop 
from within ! To obtain a place, a free field, a 
harmonious expansion for your powers—this is 
life. To be tied down, pinned to a task that is 
repugnant, and have the shrill voice of Neces- 
sity whistling eternally in your ears, “‘ Do this 
or starve,” is to starve—for it starves the heart, 
the soul, and all the higher aspirations of your 
being pine away and die. 
Art is beauty, and beauty is a gratification, a 
peace and a solace to every normal man and 
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woman #% Beautiful sounds, beautiful colors, 
beautiful proportions, beautiful thoughts—how 
our souls hunger for them ! Matter is only mind 
in an opaque condition ; and all beauty is but 
a symbol of spirit @® 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his work. 
You cannot get joy from feeding things all day 
into a machine. You must let the man work 
with hand and brain, and then out of the joy of 
this marriage of hand and brain beauty will be 
born. And this beauty mirrors the best in the 
soul of man—it shows the spirit of God that 
runs thru him. 

® Once a letter was sent by the Queen of Italy 
to every reigning queen of Europe, asking that 
the recipient make a promise to wear upon her 
clothing no lace except that which was made 
by hand. Every person who received this letter 
responded ; and a letter from Queen Victoria 
was one of the first answers to the appeal. 

#% Schools were establisht where girls were 
taught to make beautiful things with their 
hands. When they acquired the necessary deft- 
ness of fingers, and the right taste and judg- 
ment, materials were supplied them and a mar- 
ket promist for the product. Then the Queen of 
Italy herself establisht an exchange for the sale 
of the beautiful lace. 
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And we find Mr. Robert Barrett Browning—a 


man with kingly pedigree—the only child of LIST! 


Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, follow- 
ing the idea of the gracious Queen. Mr. Brown- 
ing establisht and endowed a manufactory as a 
loving monument to his father and mother, for 
the making of hand-made lace. This institution 
gives work to five hundred women. I ’ve called 
it a manufactory, but it is not just that, for the 
work is mostly done at the homes of the work- 
ers, who live in the villages scattered about 
Florence. Each worker is paid according to the 
quality of her work. It is quality, not quantity, 
that counts—and so the constant incentive is 
held out for each woman to do her best. 

® To this factory once came an old woman past 
eighty. Her husband had been drowned at sea; 
her sons had been killed in the war, & she was 
alone with two grandchildren to care for. She 
came with a piece of elabcrate lace on which 
she had workt three months. The work was very 
uneven, for the woman was old, her fingers 
stiff, and her eyesight faulty. 

The Superintendent showed the work to Mr. 
Barrett and askt: ‘‘ What shall we do?” 


“* Pay her for it, pay her for it,”’ said Mr. Bar- 
rett. “‘ And give it to me—she has done the best 
she could.” 
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And so for several years, each three months, 
there comes hobbling on her cane, this old ® 
woman, and deposits her work, and joyfully 
carries away her silver knotted in a handker- 
chief ® 

But most of the work that passes thru the 
Browning Memorial is rarely beautiful & goes 
to those who covet it. And strangely enuf 
(or not) the quality of the lace made is no bet- 
ter or more beautiful than that made by the 
nuns in the convents of the Middle Ages. There 
are things you cannot improve upon. You can- 
not better the work of Praxitiles. The marbles 
of the Greeks are at once the inspiration and 
hopeless tantalization of every man who mod- 
els in clay or puts chisel & mallet to stone. In 
ethics you cannot better the Golden Rule. “ In 
filosofy,”” says Emerson, “‘ say what you will— 
it is all to be found in Plato.” 

® And in book-making we cannot improve on 
the work of the Venetians or that of the monks 
of the Middle Ages. All we have gained has 
been in speed—and what we have gained in 
speed we have lost in power. 

So we find William Morris, that sanest of all 
men of modern times, that man who could do 
more things & do them well than any man of 
the Nineteenth Century, going back to the 
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method of the Olden Time in making books. 
He made the matrices for his type, himself, & 
with his friend Burne-Jones cut initials and or- 
naments in wood for head bands, tail pieces & 
title pages, and these books were printed on 
paper made from pure linen rags, made just as 
paper was made in the Thirteenth Century. 
And the helpers who made these books found 
a joy in their work and something more than a 
living wage. And behold, the people who loved 
good books proved more numerous than was 
at first supposed—and they bought the books & 
paid for them. In making these books, it was 
the constant motto: ‘‘ How good can they be 
made? -not how cheap.” 

@ Once upon a day a woman of noble birth in 
England, showed me a lace scarf made at the 
“Browning Memorial,” and this woman said 
to me, ‘‘ I would rather have this one piece of 
good lace than a house full of lace made by a 
machine.” Then she held up a Kelmscott book, 
printed on Vellum, and said, ‘I would rather 
have this one book than a thousand 49-cent 
books bought at a haberdasher’s!’’ 

® And so the manufacturers of furniture and 
laces and cloth and books gradually awoke to 
the fact that there were some people who pre- 
ferred to have a few good things, than a great 
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many cheap ones @ Art is the expression of 
man’s joy in his work. 
When you read a beautiful poem that makes 
your heart throb with gladness you are simply 
partaking of the emotion that the author felt 
when he wrote it. 
@ To possess a piece of work that the workman 
made in joyous animation is a source of joy to 
the possessor. I have one piece of sculpture— 
a bas-relief of a little girl—that I love with a 
sort of idolatrous love. Carry this idea one step 
further and you see why the painting done by 
the hand of a man with soul & spirit can never 
be replaced by the work of a kromo-lithograf 
press # & 
When you look upon a beautiful painting you 
some way catch the spirit of the artist who did 
the work ; and the armless marbles of Greece, 
done five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, yet subdue us into silence and tears. 
And this love of the work done by the marriage 
of hand and brain, can never quite go out of 
fashion—for we are men and women and our 
hopes and aims and final destiny are at last 
one,—where one enjoys, all enjoy, where one 
suffers, all suffer. 
Say what you will of the coldness and selfish- 
ness of men, at the last we long for compan- 
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ionship and the fellowship of our kind, We are 
lost children, and when alone and the darkness 
begins to gather, we long for the close relation- 
ship of the brothers and sisters we knew in our 
childhood, and cry for the gentle arms that 
once rockt us to sleep. We are homesick amid 
this sad, mad rush for wealth and place and 
power. The calm of the country invites, & we 
fain would do with less things, and go back to 
simplicity and rest. 

And so it came about, that about the year 2001, 
men began to think and they saw that to work 
all day with your head, and never with your 
hands, failed to bring content. The most suc- 
cessful man was the most unhappy, and they 
turned at last from the city to the country. 

@ They said “ Let us go home—all is so quiet 
there.”’ They found, having taken a little time, 
that there was a beauty in the country they had 
quite forgotten, and the melody of the water 
running over the pebbles, hastening to the sea, 
was a song of pleasure. They saw, too, that 
animals and birds that lived in the open air, 
never went into decline—that the chipmunk’s 
health did not fail, nor the quail have nervous 
prostration &@® 

The thought came to them that life is expres- 
sion, and art is the voice of joy that the work- 
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man finds in his work. So they workt with their 
hands. They carved in wood and made useful 
furniture, or they printed books and illumined 
them, and illustrated them after the manner of 
the monks of the olden time @ And others be- 
came skillful in working with leather and bound 
the books in a most beautiful and artistic way. 
® And these people found that the best joy in 
life comes from work well done. The women 
were no longer the mere pets or playthings of 
the men—all workt and workt with heads and 
hands. And the women were the comrades and 
companions of the men. 

® And so tho a man were rich he did not feel 
ashamed to wear the garb of a workingman. 
And working with his hands, he came to un- 
derstand & comprehend the needs of the poor. 
And a right understanding and brotherhood 
sprang up between them. And those who had 
formerly workt from daylight until dark now 
found that a few hours’ work a day sufficed. For 
formerly as a great many never workt with their 
hands at all, others had to work all the time. 
So the toilers had time to think, to read and 
enjoy; and as those who had formerly only 
used their heads, now used their hands, nerv- 
ous prostration took wing, and Dr. Bright and 
his pet disease became obsolete. 
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And they planted trees and forests grew; the 
birds came back and made the boughs melodi- 
ous with their songs of love. The sewage was 
used to fertilize the land instead of to pollute 
the rivers; and fishes played hide and seek in 
the bright waters ; and as ways had been found 
to consume the carbon instead of liberating it 
in a cloud of soot, the sun’s rays fell in golden 
beams carrying health and healing. 

® And the people found that happiness and a 
reasonable content followed a just and proper 
exercise of one’s faculties. They further dis- 
covered that man has a triple nature: fysical, 
mental and spiritual, and that to work a certain 
number of hours daily, with one’s hands, is the 
part of wisdom, in that it gives zest to the ex- 
ercise of the mental and spiritual natures. They 
further found that the exercise of the spiritual 
or emotional nature thru music, or the con- 
templation of beauty, was a necessity as much 
as food and drink. 

They also discovered that the unrest and 
tuin wrought thru overtaxed nerves in days 
agone, came largely thru owning too many 
things. So they simplified and found after all, 
that the best of life is not to be gotten thru the 
ownership of many things: it comes from 
work well done. 
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They said, “ Life is expression, and we are en- 
deavoring to express the beauty that is in our 
hearts. This life is full of gladness, & mayhap 
it is the gateway to another; and to live well 
here, is surely the best preparation for a life to 
come. God is good and we are not afraid.” 
—Fra Elbertus. 


> 
s THE PARETIGC. 


,HE Lord hath made him a Secret 
House 
In every living soul : 
ta) Ke hath sealed the door with a Mys- 
tie Seal, 
And thither the Passions may ramp and reel, 
But that shall be their goal. 


And to break the seal of the Secret House, 
Oh, that is the Deadly Sin! 
For the Lamb’s sweet blood shall wash clean 
away 
The common stains of our common elay— 
But there doth Hell begin. 


For a man shall mock at his early faith, 
Yea, sp on the Holy Rood, 

As a shameful thing and a loathly lie,— 

And nathless his soul it shall not die, 

And that House be fair and good. 
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And a man shall slay the love of his youth, 

And then, with his guilty hand, 
Abhorrent strike at the guiltless breast 
That hath given him joy and suck and rest— 
Yet, yet that House shall stand. 


But woe is me for the broken seal, 
And woe for the ruined House! 
Already the pangs of Hell begin, 
For the guilt is mine of the Deadly Sin 
That never a grace allows. 


. . * 7 * 7 


Oh, the Lerd shall say in hie own good time, 
The reasen of thus and so; 

And why He hath made, of his finest skill, 

The brain that knows not the curb of will, 
And never that curb can know. 


Like your sires swine-fed, eat, drink and live, 
Nor bridle your burly lust: 
They guzsled and gorged, they loved and slew, 
But they paid for all with a penance due, 
And are sainted with the Just. 


But reck ye still of the Wordless Thing 
Which is eke the Nameless Deed :— 

There is leave to sin in the old, old way, 
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And pardon is promist, as yesterday, 
To all of Adam’s breed. 


And that ye may have a certain sign } 
Of him who rhymes this rede, 
Learn ye with trembling what he may tell, 
Who hath known the pangs of the quenchless » 
Hell, 
The shame of the Wordless Deed. 


For lo, with my finer brain I scorned 
The vice of your baser men ; 

And I thought me long till I found a Sin 

That a Seraph fallen had rather win 
Than his glory lost, again. 


* 7 * * . » 

And my fine brain now is a sop of bran, 

Yea, the soul is gone from me. 
Without be the workers of Cheerful Sin— 
Oh, little they reck of the woe within 

This House of Misery! 

—Michael Menahan. 
* 

AN OLD MAN GOES A-WOOING. 
HE melankoly fisherman made his f 
| way thru a street that was mainly as 
| dark as a tunnel. Sometimes an open 
| door threw a rectangle of light upon 












the pavement, and within the cottages were 
scenes of working women and men, who com- 
fortably smokt and talkt. From them came the 
sounds of laughter and the babble of children. 
Each time the old man passt thru one of these 
radiant zones the light etched his face in pro- 
file with touches flaming and sombre, until 
there was a resemblance to a stern and mourn- 
ful Dante portrait. 

Once a whistling lad came thru the darkness. 
He peered intently for purposes of recognition. 
**Good avenin,’ Mickey,” he cried cheerfully. 
The old man responded with a groan, which in- 
timated that the lamentable reckless optimism 
of the youth had forced from him an expression 
of an emotion that he had been enduring in 
saintly patience and silence. He continued his 
pilgrimage toward the kitchen of the village 
inn _-=». 

This kitchen is a great and worthy place. The 
long range with its lurid heat continually emits 
the fragrance of broiling fish, roasting mutton, 
joints, and fowls. The high, black ceiling is or- 
namented with hams and flitches of bacon @ 
There is a long dark bench against one wall, 
and it is fronted by a darker table handy for 
glasses of stout. On an old mahogany dresser 
rows of plates face the distant range, and re- 
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flect the red shine of the peat # Smoke which 
has in it the odour of an American forest fire 
eddies thru the air. The great stones of the floor 
are scarred by the black mud from the inn-yard. 
And here the gossip of a country-side goes on 
amid the sizzle of broiling fish and the loud 
protesting splutter of joints taken from the oven. 
» When the old man reacht the door of this 
paradise, he stopt for a moment with his finger 
on the latch. He sighed deeply ; evidently he 
was undergoing some lachrymose reflection. 
From somewhere overhead in the inn he could 
hear the wild clamour of dining pig-buyers, 
men who were come for the pig-fair to be held 
on the morrow. Evidently in the little parlour 
of the inn these men were dining amid an up- 
roar of shouted jests and laffter. The revelry 
sounded like the fighting of two mobs amid a 
rain of missiles and the crash of shop windows. 
The old man raised his hand as if, unseen there 
in the darkness, he was going to solemnly 
damn the dinner of the pig-buyers. 

Within the kitchen, Nora, tall, strong, intwepld, 
approacht the flery stove in the manner of a 
boxer. Her left arm was held high to guard her 
face, which was already crimson from the blaze. 
® With a flourish of her apron she achieved a 
great brown humming joint from the oven, and 
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emerged a glowing and triumfant figure from 
the steam and smoke and rapid play of heat. 
She slid the pan upon the table even as she saw 
the old man standing within the room and 
lugubriously cleaning the mud from his boots. 
“'T is you, Mickey?” she said. 

He made no reply until he had found his way 
to the long bench. “ It is,”” he said then. It was 
clear that in the girl’s opinion he had gained 
some kind of strategic advantage. The sancti- 
ty of her kitchen was successfuly violated, but 
the old man betrayed no elation ® Lifting one 
knee and placing it over the other, he grunted 
in the blissful weariness of a venerable labour- 
er returned to his own fireside # He coughed 
dismally. ‘Ah, "t is no good a man gits from 
fishin’ these days. I moind the toime whin they 
would be hoppin’ up clear o’ the wather, there 
was that little room furthim. . . . I would 
be likin’ a bottle o’ stout.” 

“‘ Niver fear you, Mickey,”’ dnswered the girl. 
Swinging here & there in the glare of the fire, 
Nora, with her towering figure and bare, brawny 
arms, was like a feminine blacksmith at a forge. 
The old man, pallid, emaciated, watcht her 
from the shadows of the other side of the room. 
The lines from the sides of his rose to the cor- 
ners of his mouth sank low to an expression of 
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despair decper than any moans ® He should 
have been painted upon the door of a tomb 
with weeping willows archt above him & men 
in grey robes slowly booming the drums of 
death. Finally he spoke. “I would be likin’ a 
bottle o’ stout, Nora, me girrl,” he said. 
“‘Niver fear you, Mickey,” again she replied 
with cheerful obstinacy. She was admiring her 
famous roast, which now sat in its platter on 
the rack over the range. There was a lull in her 
tumultuous duties # The old man coughed & 
moved his foot with a scraping sound on the 
stones. The noise of dining pig-buyers, now 
heard thru doors and winding corridors of the 
inn, was the roll of a far-away storm. 
A woman in a dark dress entered the kitchen 
and keenly examined the roast & Nora’s other 
feats. ‘‘ Mickey here would be wantin’ a bottle 
o’ stout,” said the girl to her mistress @# The 
woman turned towards the spectral figure in 
the gloom, and regarded it quietly with a clear 
eye. “‘ Have yez the money, Mickey ?” she said. 
® This question seemed to strike the old man 
as the final point in human brutality. ‘‘ A-ah,” 
he said, stricken to the heart. He rolled his eyes 
towards the throne of heaven. 
“ Have yez the money, Mickey?” repeated the 
woman of the house. 
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@ Profoundly embittered, he replied in short 
terms. “I have.” 
® “‘ There now!” cried Nora, in astonishment 
and admiration. Poising a large iron spoon, she 
was motionless, staring with open mouth at 
the old man. He searcht his pocket slowly dur- 
ing a complete silence in the kitchen ® He 
brought forth two coppers and laid them sadly, 
reproachfully, and yet defiantly on the table. 
“ There now!” cried Nora, stupefied. 
They brought him a bottle of black brew, and 
Nora poured it for him with her own red hand, 
which lookt to be as broad as his chest. A col- 
ler of brown foam curled at the top of the glass. 
With measured moments the old man filled a 
short pipe @ There came a sudden howl from 
another part of the inn. One of the pig-buyers 
was at the head of the stairs bawling for the 
mistress. The two women hurriedly freighted 
themselves with the roast and the vegetables, 
and sprang with them to placate the pig-buy- 
ers @ Alone, the old man studied the gleam of 
the fire on the floor. It faded and brightened in 
the way of lightning at the horizon’s edge. 
When Nora returned, the strapping grenadier 
of a girl was blushing and giggling. The pig- 
buyers had been humorous. “I moitid the 
toime—” began the old man sorrowfully. “I 
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moind the toime whin yez was a wee bit of a 
girrl, Nora, an’ would n’t be havin’ words wid 
min the loikes of thim.” 

‘I moind the toime whin yez could attind to 
your own affairs, ye ould skileton,”’ said the 
girl promptly. He made a gesture which may 
have exprest his stirring grief at the levity of 
the new generation. He lapst into another 
stillness .—___» 

The girl, a giantess, carrying, lifting, pushing, 
an incarnation of dauntless labor, changing 
the look of the whole kitchen with a moment’s 
manipulation of her great arms, did not heed 
the old man for a long time. When she finally 
glanced toward him, she saw that he was sunk 
forward with his grey face on his arms. A growl 
of heavy breathing ascended. He was asleep. 
® She marched to him and put both hands to 
his collar. Despite his feeble and dreamy pro- 
testations, she dragged him out from behind 
the table and across the floor. She opened the 
door and thrust him out into the night. 
—Stephen Crane. 
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H to Heart Talks with 
CALE the Philistines by the 
Pastor of His Flock & & th & th oh 


ES—lItis—give it the sound of e— 
| please, not i. 

| A Pretentious Person recently called 

| me down for my “stupid adherence to 
the vulgar enunciation of itis.”” There may be 
others. He informed me that itis was derived 
from the Latin iter (a way) and that it meant 
‘* the way of an inflammation.” 
Most folks who pronounce this terminal “ eye- 
tis,’’ don’t know even that much. The fact is, 
this latter, long i and also this definition are all 
in your eye & Bettie Martin. It sounds chic, but 
it is n’t. An aspiring young lady once askt me 
if the suffusion of the eyes in bronchlItis was 
why they called it ‘the pink eye.” 
Why not say you have an inflammation of the 
eye, the ear, the tonsil, if you please? Surely, 
your very sympathetic friend will not damn you 
for failing to make “ a differential diagnosis ; 
and there are many forms of inflammation with 
which you are not supposed to be familiar. 
® Tonsilitis, bronchitis, etc., etc., don’t mean 
anything, unaccompanied by explanatory frases. 
# If your Doctor happens to tell you that you 
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are afflicted with an acute, suppurative follicu- 
lar tonsilitis, for Heaven's sake, just tell your 
friend that your throat is inflamed (that ’s real 
good English) ; and unless the informee is the 
new hired girl, you need n’t feel ashamed of 
your ignorance, and you will, probably, get 
well -—>—- 





. Chas. Eliot Norton says, ‘“‘ The 
| strongest individual voice in contem- 
porary literature is that of Rudyard 
Kipling.” 
@ The statement is doubtless true. But to me, 
Kipling’s voice is often heady and occasion- 
ally gutteral. The voice carries, but it is not 
smooth, musical nor vibratory @# The vocal 
spectrum reveals small trace of the refined, 
gentle or sympathetic in Rudyard’s nature. 
Kipling voices violence—Kipling voices noth- 
ing better than that which the world has held 
and followed since history began. That is to 
say, Kipling represents power for prowess— 
violence that good may come: Christianity on 
the point of a spear—civilization dealt out with 
a catapult, 
And the reason we have accepted Kipling and 
gulpt him without question is because as a 
people, we are essentially barbaric. 
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To a degree his vogue is due to a reeoil from a 
sham culture & over-refined refinement which 
certain poets who had latch keys to the popular 
magazines were trying to push upon us. From 
inanity and pretence we turn to rugged nature. 
Yet civilization demands that nature be tamed, 
lest perforce the ethics of the barn-yard pre- 
vail. To a degree, we must spiritualize nature 
and tame the tiger in our hearts. 
Yet here comes Kipling, loud, blatant, hairy— 
voicing the old, old doctrine of force and vio- 
lence in which we Christians have always be- 
lieved & lo! we hail the Rudyard as a prophet. 
We hail any man as a prophet who voices the 
things we believe. 
» Kipling represents the beast-like in our na- 
tures —the mob spirit—he goes in droves and 
hordes, making a mighty howl, and the echo of 
his hob-nailed mirth smothers the still small 
Voice that a few fain would hear. 
Now it is likely that some who read these lines 
will arise and say, “‘Oh, you never have really 
gotten the combination ! The taste for Kipling 
is like the the taste for celery, olives and oys- 
ters—you have to be educated to it—just study 
him patiently and you "ll catch it!” 
And so to shut off the side-talk with girls, I ‘ll 
explain that I have already had Kiplingitis in 
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every form from varioloid to the acute stage, 
and am now immune from any contagion along 
that line. 

I admire Kipling, but well on this side of idol- 
atry, and I think I know his limitations. And 
among the reasons why all these screechy at- 
tempts to work his apotheosis will fail, I will 
name two: 

1. Kipling has no comprehension of the nature 
and attributes of a good woman. 

2. He has no understanding of the value of Si- 
lence and Peace. 

As to the first of these counts, let me say that 
all literature is a confession. We write of the 
things that we do know—we write of the things 
that fill our waking hours & haunt our dreams. 
Outside of this, we may make occasional skir- 
mishes into,—well say a round-house, and with 
the help of a wiper make a list of the parts of 
a locomotive ; and then to bamboozle the world 
into the belief that we are versatile, write a 
story, incorporating all the locomotive parts 
we have listed, and let an engineer correct the 
final proof # We could do that, or we could 
write a horse story and call a trotting horse 
a thorobred, making the horses talk, but it 
would all eest conscious effort, and this effort 
weuld show in the work, and stamp the whole 
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as Class B—just fairish machine-made stuff. 
» Of course we would all do this for a dollar a 
word ; but when men write well, they write from 
the heart—of the things of which the heart is 
full ——2~» 
Kipling knows one fase of India and knows 
it well. He also knows the English Army and 
when he writes of the Native, or Tommy At- 
kins, he strikes twelve. " 
Kipling also knows the bawd and has pictured 
twenty-two different afrodisiac dames, each 
a distinct type—from Anne of Austria who 
slasht a glittering knife into the guts of Hans, 
the blue-eyed Dane, to Lula Lun who lived on 
the city wall and made the political slate of her 
diocese. 
Yes, Kipling knews the drab, and without any 
attempt to prove that the prostitute is neces- 
sarily “bad,” I yet modestly hold that the 
strumpet does not represent the highest type 
of womanhood. 
To sum women up as “‘a rag and a bone and 
hank of hair” is the last word on the woman 
question that Kipling has to say. 
» To him, woman is a vampire that sucks the 
life-blood of men. 
He shows several women who possess a dog- 
like loyalty and cling in maudlin fondness to 
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the hand that strikes them ; and many others of 
similar nature who are slaves, pets and play- 
things of men ; but the woman of intellect and 
aspiration—honest and helpful—fit comrade for 
a strong and earnest man, he does not know. 
If she existed in his brain, he would have pic- 
tured her on paper. If he ever met such a wom- 
an, he failed to appreciate her nature, and in 
his dreams he never conjured her forth. 
A man’s opinions of women are shaped by the 
women he knows best. 
® As a writer, Kipling has wrung his soul dry 
for copy, and then to satisfy the demands of 
publishers, he has gone outside and written 
“‘ Stalky Stories.” # But the strong and good 
woman for him does not live, because his ideals 
are the ideals of an age that held woman asa 
chattel, or purchased her favors on the Rialto, 
thus saving the bother of supplying her board 
and clothes <=&e 
You cannot do away with woman by pasting a 
label on her back reading, “ This is only a rag 
and a bone and a hank of hair!”’ 
Our mothers were women. 
@ Woman is the race. 
Kipling has no conception of a society where 
women are the friends, counselors & comrades 
of the men. He holds with Frederick Nietzsche 
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that woman is the instrument of lust, and that 
in her abides the spirit of a vampire that chases 
chaste man with a noose and a knife anda 
feather bed. 

And holding such views, he is, of course, indif- 
ferent to the fact that woman is the worst suf- 
ferer in times of war. 

Representing an age of materialistic power and 
pomp, he believes in war, and is the advocate 
and apologist of strife and violence. 

And this brings us up to the second fact, which 
is that Mr. Kipling has no conception of the 
value of Silence and Peace. To cultivate the 
Silence, means to have such an absence of fear 
that you find a pleasure in solitude. Only good 
men can bear to be alone. “‘ Give me solitude, 
sweet solitude; but in my solitude give me 
still one friend to whom I may murmur, soli- 
tude is sweet.” 

The war spirit means combinations, alliances, 
fortresses, bars and loaded cannon. It means 
crowds, mobs, fear, hate, unrest, gloating glee, 
flaunting pride, boastful v*nity—hell either 
way and in any event. 

» Kipling’s poem, “‘ The Truce of the Bear,” 
gave two nations a twist to starboard, by in- 
geniously picturing the Czar as a bear that 
liked a man’s face and took it—first getting the 
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man, thru a shallow ruse, to lay down his gun. 
Thus did Kipling show that it matters not who 
makes the laws, if he can write our songs @ 
Kipling did the Czar a most rank injustice in 
assuming that Russia was only working to get 
the rest of us within reach and then claw the 
countenance off us. 
In the first place the Czar did not suggest dis- 
armament: he suggested the idea that we cease 
to increase our armament. And more than this, 
his suggestions were right in line with what all 
Christians have been praying for—a plan by 
which war might be averted. 
By a clever fable, Kipling poohpoohs the Czar 
out of court; and next, to justify war and 
the awful economic waste of preserving stand- 
ing armics, he writes a lakrymose, hypocrit- 
ical poem telling us we must bear the white 
man's burden & keep up these immense fight- 
ing machines so to civilize the sullen peoples. 
y 'Tis the argument of Herr Krupp. 
This country is the greatest country on the 
face of the earth, and the richest country on the 
face of the earth —and these things are because 
we have devoted our energies as a people to 
developing our own resources. Europe is fast 
being pauperized by bearing the white man’s 
unnecessary burden—a soldier astride the neck 
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of every toiler—and in Italy there is to-day 
absolute starvation in certain sections—this in 
order that King Humbert may bear the white 
man’s burden. Rodents! 
A clever singer of songs came to us from over 
the sea, married one of our fair daughters, paid 
a beautiful tribute to her brother—dead and 
gone—altho she has another left—and we 
have yearned towards this singer, and made his 
songs our litany—forgetful of their barbaric 
brutality— forgetful that such songs have curst 
the world a-down the centuries—songs of vio- 
lence, blood and sudden death! 
Fie upon the writer! and shame upon us who 
have accepted his jolt-head jests and barbaric 
yawp for holy inspiration. 
a 

ITING in the year 1688, Samuel 

Pepys described his visit to an Emi- 

nent Poet of the time. Says Samuel: 

“On his table I saw various sheets of 
white paper, cut in squares. There were also 
divers fresh nibbed pens, and a well filled ink- 
horn. I think the gentleman was about to write 
some Sonnets !”’ 
@ Equally startling is an item I find in a late 
number of “Current Literature.” It seems the 
writer had been interviewing Mr. Richard Hov- 
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ey, and among other useful data for aspiring 
poets, we find: “Mr. Hovey writes on white 
sheets of paper, cut 5x 7, & uses only quill pens. 
So susceptible is he to his environment that 
his best thoughts come to him when seated in a 
certain Queen Anne chair, that he carries 
with him wherever he travels. Mr. Hovey writes 
in the morning, at which hour he wears a Sey- 
mour jacket, made of peacock blue velvet.” 
@ By the way, it may not be out of place to 
here explain that Mr. Hovey buys the paper on 
which his poems are written of Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, Editor of ‘“‘ The Editor,” of 
Franklin, Ohio. Mr. Reeve advertises this pa- 
per, cuts x 7,& calls it ‘sonnet size.” It is put 
up in packets of one hundred sheets for sixty 
cents, postage stamps acceptable. 
@ Mr. Reeve will also criticise your poem for 
a dollar (postage stamps acceptable) & give 
you a list of a thousand places where you can 
sell it, for another dollar (postage stamps al- 
ways acceptable) ® 
Just before ‘“‘ The Bohemian,” of which Mr. 
Knapp was Editor, fell into the Irish Sea, I sent 
for a packet of his MS. paper, cut “sonnet 
size,”’ and lest any one think that this para- 
graf is a paid puff for Mr. Reeve’s goods, I will 
frankly state that some of the rottenest stuff I 
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ever penned was written on his specially pre- 
pared MS. paper, “sonnet size.” Still it is but 
fair to say that it is purchased largely and rec- 
ommended by the employees of Proctor & 
Gamble ; while Cluett, Coon & Company’s girls 
and the Cohoes contingent throw their influ- 
ence in favor of the MS. paper sold by Mr. 
William H. Hill, editor of ‘The Writer,” Bos- 
ton, Mass. “ The Writer” has a blue cover & 
is one dollar a year strictly in advance ( post- 
age stamps acceptable). 
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METHODIST Bishop, who shall be 

\nameless, tells me that he is petition- 

‘ed daily to shuffle dominies for one 
~or more of the following reasons: 

3. Our preacher parts his hair in the middle. 

2. He rides a bicycle. 

3- He does not ride a bicycle. 

4. Wears his pantaloons too tight. 

5. Wears them too short. 
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. Went swimming in a creek. 
. Read the word “ bullock ” from the Bible. 


. Read “ sucking child ’” & ‘‘ weaned child.” 
g. Read warnings against bad women, from 
Proverbs—(personal thrust ?). 

10. Took some children to the eircus. 
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11, Called oftener upon one family than upon 

another. 

12. Wiggled too much when walking. 

> 

WO very English Sparrows sat on a 
curbstone—chirping merrily. 
An Automobile passt that way. 

= Mrs. Sparrow gaspt, fluttered and 
fainted dead away @® 
Mr. Cock Sparrow hopt about excitedly, do- 
ing what he could to revive his mate. 
@ Soon she opened her eyes. 
‘“* What—what was it frightened you so, dear?” 
the husband askt in tender solicitude. 
In a voice quaking with anxiety the wife re- 
plied : ‘‘ It ’s the cursed rage for invention—the 
march of so-called improvement. That Auto- 
mobile—that awful Automobile! Starvation 
faces us.” 





¥ 
T will be noted as one of the signs of 
increasing culture, that golf is taking 
the place of wheeling among people 
who make a business of enjoying life. 
The manifest reason is that in golf, you have 
somebody to carry something for you #® An 
armor bearer is a certificate of distinction in 
our new feudality. Just think what a lot of 
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shopping is done because it is possible to go to 
A. T. Stewart’s for a paper of pins, and have it 
sent home! The caddy is a retainer, and he 
comes cheap, at that. 
¥ 
==) HE newest thing in this world of pro- 
gress is a Chinese Telefone Exchange. 
Imagination riots in the liquid retort 
<= of the slant eyed hello girl,—'‘ Line 
blizzy ; call you sooner.” 


¥ 

NE of those geniuses whose function 
it is to shed new light on common 
things has been telling the ‘‘Woman’s 
. Home Companion” how to make a 
fire. The first thing to do, she, Sally Joy White, 
says is to “‘ move all the covers from the stove, 
& brush all the ashes from the top of it inside 
into the fire- box ; then replace the covers and 
close the dampers.” Customs do differ to be 
sure. Now in Sun-up the first thing is to chop 

some wood or gather up them ’ere chips. 


5 
| HAT poetic pollywog & prurient pee- 
wee, Percivet Pollard, says that post- 
ers—but really, who cares what ® 
“Town Topics’”’ office boy says! 
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\HE members of a fashionable ortho- 
| dox church in Chicago recently gave 
} a “Victor Hugo Evening.” Every 
) person in attendance was supposed to 
impersonate by dress and manner, some kar- 
acter in ‘“‘Les Miserables.” A member of the 
Chicago Press Club, who was present, writes 
me that it was a most enjoyable evening. The 
principal interest centering around Mr. George 
Bentham of the ‘“‘Evening Post,” who took 
the part of Cabronne, with the pastor of the 
church as side-partner, running-mate, & under- 
study @ It was a pity if the Shade of Victor 
Hugo was not present to witness the scene. 
The live Victor Hugo would have been a 
usurper in the lecture room of any orthodox 
church, but in Chicago I trust no objection 
would be raised to the presence of his Ghost. 
> 
—SETEBOS in his goodness gave us all 
4 this beauty—Setebos is always good, 
altho occasionally careless. , 
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just for Women. 
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In the Observation Car of the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Lim- 
ited’’ there is a tasteful little desk 
with dainty paper and envelopes, 
provided just for those discerning 
women who choose this train on 
account of its speed and luxury,— 
for the observation room for ladies 
is only one of many delightful feat- 
ures that appeal to the refined taste 
of the women of to-day. 
® An illustrated booklet describing 
this, the most luxurious 1,000-mile 
train in the world, will be sent free, 
post-paid, on receipt of a two-cent 


stamp by George H. Daniels, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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Health 
by 
Right Living 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above rotto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 

ht its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal! 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives ifustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatmen! 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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THE CUT OPPOSITE THIS PAGE 





is a crude representation of an 


“OMAR” STEEL-ETCHING 
by Mr. W. W. Denslow. We havea 
few signed and numbered proofs for 
sale, size 10 x 12 with liberal margins 
—on India paper. Price, No’s. 1 to 20, 
Ten Dollars each. The others, Two 
Dollars each. . 


ROYCROFT SHO! 
EAST AURORA, 
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Pe Ancient Mariner 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


DONE INTO A BOOKE BY YE MERRIE 
ROYCROFTERS AT YE ROYCROFT 
SHOP, AT YE SIGN OF YE HIPPOCAM- 
PUS, ADJACENT TO YE DEESTRICK 
ACADEMY FOR YE YOUNGE, WHICH 
ISIN ZAST AURORA, YORK STATE. 


Price of ye volume : 
900 copies in fiexible chamois, satin lined, 

$ 2.00 
400 copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
40 on Japan Vellum, specially illumined, 10.00 


SENT ON SUSPICION. 


P.S.: Various of ye Pictures are did by Hande 
by ye First Ladies of East Aurora ata 
Bee: where ye Ladies were 
kindly supervised by 

Deacon Dens- 
low. 
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First printed in the “‘ Philistine ”’ 
for March, caused the edition to 
be exhausted within three days 
after publication. We have re- 
printed the article for the benefit 
of those Discerning Ones who 
appreciate a good thing. Done in 
booklet form, on Holland hand- 
made paper, with one illumined 
initial, price roc each, or in quan- 
tities, say ten dollars per n- 
dred. One thousand copie: .um- 


bered & signed by author, bound | 


in limp chamois, satin lined, il- 
lumined title-page, one dollar per 
copy ®& Address the Bursar of 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 

















MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 

association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 
Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 

Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, for 
ninety-nine years. 

Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 
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“ mA to me an e-. 
@ hereal rain, an ever |] 
' oft distillation, fra- § 
SIEZT nt and liquid and 
wanbubouie to the soul, as dew 
to flowers; an incomprehensible 
delight, a joy, a voice of mystery, 
that seems to stand on the bound- 
ary between the sphere of the. 
senses & the soul, & plead with 
pure, unrefined human nature to 
ascend into regions of sorapiles 
uncontained life. 
O wondrows power !_Art thou net 
the nearest breath of God's own 
beauty, born tous amid the in- 
finite w gallery of His 
creation ! of all love’ and 
reconciliation, solvent of con- F 
trary, hard elements — biendér 
of soul with soul, and’ all with 
Infinite Harmony, - 

' JOHNS. DWIGHT. 





